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but a metallic earth united to phlogiston.'7 When a metal was calcined it was supposed to lose phlogiston: but more than that occurred; Priestley noticed that the calcination was accompanied by a diminution of the air wherein the metal was heated; he accounted for that diminution by supposing, first, that there was "some particular mode of combination, or degree of affinity with which we are not acquainted/7 between the phlogiston set loose from the metal and the air which received that phlogiston; and, secondly, that (in some cases at any rate) the metal imbibed something from the air. As regards lead, Priestley supposed that red lead "must get the property of yielding this kind of airl [that is, dephlogisticated air] from the atmosphere'J; and at one time he concluded "that it was the nitrous acid which the red lead acquired from the air, and which enabled it to yield the dephlogisticated air.77 2 Putting together the views expressed by Priestley, I think we may conclude that he regarded the calcination of lead as a process wherein phlogiston was removed by surrounding air, arid, at the same time, the metallic earth that remained imbibed something, probably the nitrous acid, from the atmosphere; that he looked on the process as a change from a union of a metallic earth with phlogiston to a union of that earth with something which was probably the nitrous acid (a little phlogiston, I suppose, being left); and that he thought of the process that occurred when red lead was heated strongly as the escape of an air, which consisted of an earth united to the nitrous acid and enough phlogiston to maintain the whole as an elastic fluid.3 The "modes of union" of the earth with phlogiston, and the nitrous acid with phlogiston, in atmospheric air, were supposed by Priestley to be different
1 This expression, " must got tho property of yielding thin kind of air," is characteristic of Priestley's view of chemical changes;   tho expression in CHSOU-tially alchemical.
2 In 1780  (Continuation of Obaenxiliona on Air,  iii. p. 420),   lYioHtloy ad-xnitted tho justness of Lavoisier's coneluskmR, from his experiments, that mercury heated " in contact with pure air, or with anything that contains pure air, imbibes, indeed, the pure air, and nothing else."
3 .From remarks in vol. iii. of Kxpcriwentx and Obftenvition* on Air (pp. 21, 36),  and in vol. i. of Continuation of the Observations on Air (p. 198), it would seem as if Priestley, in 1779, thought that, when he added '* tho nitrous acid " to a solid and obtained an air by heating tho mixture, ho converted the solid itself into an air.